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hundred pages to state governments, and the remainder to the national govern- 
ment, which is followed by the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution of 
the United States, and an index. While one might wish that local government 
had been more fully treated, yet these proportions seem justified by the fact 
that the work is intended for general use. In fact, a satisfactory account of 
local government can be given only by a state edition, and with this in mind 
the work is admirably suited to a general course in elementary government. 
References to general works, illustrative material, and suggestive research 
questions follow each chapter. These have been carefully and wisely chosen 
and enable the teacher and student to enlarge the scope of the subject. 

It would be difficult to find another textbook bearing the mark of such 
high scholarship and at the same time written in such a lucid, readable style 
as this work by Professor Garner. It is thoroughly up to date, and deals 
at the same time only with the permanent features of government. This is 
not to say that such subjects as the initiative and referendum, the lobby, 
commission government of cities, and other recent accretions of doubtful 
permanence are omitted from discussion. These have their place under proper 
divisions and arguments pro and con are presented concerning them; nor is 
the author's well-informed opinion withheld concerning present conditions and 
tendencies. In the opinion of the reviewer this is the best book of its kind 
that has yet appeared. 

A typographical error is noted on p. 298 where "present" should read 
"presence." 

The American Republic: A Text in Civics for High Schools, Academies, 
and Normal Schools. By S. E. Forman. New York: The Century 
Co., 1011. Pp. 359. 

This book, which is based upon the author's Advanced Civics, is divided 
into three parts. Part I may in general be said to deal with the theoretical 
side of government as applied to American conditions. The author believes 
this part will give the foundation for a course in civics. The wisdom of this 
in a high-school text may be doubted, since many general, sweeping state- 
ments are made which are confusing and inaccurate. For example, it is mean- 
ingless to say that "government pilots society through the sea of man's pas- 
sions and cruelty and selfishness"; it is inaccurate to say that "government 
which receives its powers from the people is a democratic or popular govern- 
ment"; nor is it strictly correct to assert that the Constitution (federal) is 
a "creation of the people of the United States" or that *'a city or a town or a 
county is governed by the people who reside within its borders." All these 
statements are taken from a single page (4). They are but partial truths, and 
though in later chapters they are modified, in the opinion of the reviewer it 
would have been better to have described the government as it actually devel- 
oped in America and as it actually is at the present time and to have omitted 
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the theory entirely. It is true that at the end of the chapters "notes" of 
explanation are added. But the explanation often clouds rather than clarifies 
the subject. Common law, for instance, it is asserted (p. 157), "consists of a 
set of rules and principles which have not been promulgated by a legislature, 
but which have grown out of custom and usage and have been gathered from 
political decisions and from the opinions of jurists." In the same paragraph 
we read that "common law may be said to be unwritten, for its rules are not 
formulated in written documents." This statement may seriously be ques- 
tioned. Walker, e.g., in his American Law (p. 53) says that common law "is 
the stupendous work of judicial legislation. Theorize as we may, it has been 
made from first to last by judges." And what are the opinions of judges but 
written documents ? That the author's opinions are not clear to himself or 
that his statements are misleading to scholars is not the question; but this 
work is not intended for scholars but for elementary students, and these state- 
ments are cited merely for the purpose of calling into question the advisability 
of attempting to present abstract and theoretical subjects to beginners in 
civics. 

Part II deals with the organization of government, national, state, and 
local, the government of territories and dependencies, and party organization, 
while Part III describes the functions and services of government under such 
chapter headings as defense, international relations, taxation, national finance, 
state finance, public debt, currency, commerce, elections, education, corpora- 
tions, labor, crime, charities, and the police power. Questions, notes, and 
suggestive exercises, and topics for special work follow each chapter and 
are valuable aids in stimulating further study of the subject. Numerous 
illustrations are also interspersed throughout the work. 

Introduction to Political Science. By Raymond Garfield Gettell. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1010. Pp. 421. 

With the growing interest in the social sciences in colleges and universities 
and among thinking people in general, there is need for a book that will give 
a general outline of political science. In the words of the author, "the chief 
purpose of this book is to combine in brief compass the essentials of political 
science .... by showing the interrelations among the various divisions of 
the subject, to bring out more clearly the essential unity of the state." 

The work begins with a list of general references and a list of periodicals 
containing material of importance in political science. After a brief survey 
of the nature and scope of the subject the work is divided into three parts — 
"The Nature of the State," "The Organization of Government," and "The 
Ends of the State." Each of these three divisions is analyzed and discussed 
in its various phases — Part I under such chapters as "Origin of the State," 
"Theories of the State," "Sovereignty," "Forms of the State and of Govern- 
ment," and "Constitutions"; Part II under the "Electorate," "Separation 



